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ISSUE. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF FiRst-DAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 
The Frrenps’ Book AssocrATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 
If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 


_s» books at their expense for them to select from. 


“JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


FIFTH ANNUAL 


TRIP TO THE SEASHORE 


VIA WEST JERSEY R. R. TO 


CAPE MAY, 


FIFTH DAY, (THURSDAY), SEVENTH MONTH (JULY) 
15TH, 1886 


—IN AID OF— 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


POSITIVE arrangements have been made with the Railroad 
Company for two trains under special management, to leave 
Market Street Wharf, upper side, at 7 and 8.15 A. M., for Cape 
May. The 7 A. M. train will stop at all stations on the line of the 
West Jersey R. R. The 8.15 train will stop for passengers at 
Woodbury, Wenonah and Millville. Returning, trains will leave 
Cape May at 5 and 7 P. M., making the same stops as above. 

Tickets for the round trip, Adult’s, $1.00: Child’s, 50 ets., to 
be had of any of the Committee of Arrangements, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

Friends on the line of various Railroads centering in Phila- 
delphia and Camden can reach the city in time for the 8.15 train. 
Ample and comfortable seating capacity for allis assured. Meals 
can be had at reasonable prices. 

Tickets and further information can be had of Martha D. 
Hough, 1340 Spruce St., William J. Gillingham, 936 Arch St., 
Lizzie W. Whitney, 1530 N. 17th St., Henry M. Laing, 30 N. 3d St., 
Edwin L. Peirce, Moorestown, N. J., Sarah C. Walker, at the 
Home, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, and other friends of 
the Institution. . 





NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, desiring to aid teachers in securing positions in 
Friends’ Schools, and School Committees in procuring teachers ; 
have requested Elizabeth E. Hart, Doylestown Bucks Co., Pa. 
to keep a list of all applicants, and furnish to them such in- 
formation for their help as she may have. Those interested will 
please address her as above. 


WM. WADE GRIscoM, Clerk. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


THE Managers of the (rebuilt) Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute desire, for Tenth Month next, three teachers, one male 
and two female,—al? members of the Society of Friends. 
The three must include superior instructors in Modern 
Languages, Science and Mathematics. Address 


S. C. CoLLins, Chappaqua, New York. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-~GLASSES 


Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 
“STANDARD” 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 

* is such that they wil! freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
ames generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


— — — = ee 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Rvom, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


J. S. METTS, 
935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
T. 


KEGULAR HAND- 
-GNVH HUV1OSTs' 


‘SHOHS AGVN 


| 
| 


STEEL 
WIRE 


and fitted to 
T hese 


EAI A 


) 


Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full descriptions. 


The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 3x6, 
4x7, and 5x8 inches, from the strongest steel 
Vv: so it will not rust,and is made 
ised eee frenteren see 
. one 
wires is distributed t h its whole width ; and a 50- 
inch fence will stand o strain of m 


y length desired. 


d, very strong and durable. 
Wire Fencing, 


ort notice, and an 


are driven in the ground. 


houses, 
ualed,_ The *SEDG WICK G 
a wr By die ye pe LY 


e 
petition in lightness, neatness, st: durability 
and cheapness, Our SEDG WICK beds ‘He 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the warkea 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market prices, 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY. P.0.,N. J. 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shape 
Suitable for any kind of 


order at sh 








JpANDSOME | GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 CENTS: UsuaL PRICE 50 CENTS. 


New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 


er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., ; 
S.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


oikG, WM. HEACOCK, 2¢5~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. . JEFFERIS. 


Lyp1a A. MuRPRHY, 


PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 
TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’ 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jex-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@3Q 
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FOR THE BATH AND TOILET 
Use Our Pure Palm Oil Soap 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


THIS SOAP IS MADE OF PURE FRESH PALM OIL, AND IS ENTIRELY A 
VEGETABLE SOAP, MORE SUITABLE FOR TOILET USE 
THAN SOAP MADE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Rem ona to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is @ curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
% to see the establishment. If you 
Zs cannot get here, write for wants. 
74 1am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


oranomians Moscresass Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTS FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 8S. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


iliac to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’- 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
© 109N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


S UMMER BOARDING. 
A few children will be well cared for with summer board- 
ing in a Friends’ family at reasonable rates. 


References : George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa., and Office ot 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Address Lyp1a L. Moork, Milford Mills, Chester Co., Pa. 


RUSKIN co TTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 


N. J., will be opened for guests, June 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


sy AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Limirep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, 
MARY A. PAFF. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 

7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 

Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 

Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, ATTORNEY AT LAw, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7 A FARM MORTGAGE LOANS, GUARAN- 

° teed, Principal and Interest, by the American In- 

vestment Co. Interest payable semi-annually at this office. 
EDWARD ForsyTHE, 703 Walnut St. 


$9 FOR RENT—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 


per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 


For SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[Avie FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OX, STANDING & CO., room 1123, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


ANTED—A MALE TEACHER FOR THE 
Martin Academy, a Friends’ day school. Inquire of 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, Sec. of Board of Trustees. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


10 LET—FURNISHED COTTAGES. 
A. 8. Nichols, 131 Heck Ave., Ocean Grove,*New Jersey. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THOMAS P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


DA RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 


Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 
Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 


ew A RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
SVARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Ff RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any coliege, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 
APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 


ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. — 
EACHERS WANTED, — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SAAC G@. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


4s ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


[aes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*For the convenience of Friends residing in New York City, 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be on sale at the 
store of Sarah H. L. Emory, 253 Fifth Avenue, where extra num- 
bers may be procured. 
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THE BRAVEST LIVES. 
GREAT deeds are trumpeted ; loud bells are rung, 
And men turn round to see 
The high peaks echo to the peans sung 
O’er some great victory. 
And yet great deeds are few, the mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then. 


Shall one sit idle through long days of peace, 
Waiting for walls to scale? 

Or lie in port until some ‘‘ Golden Fleece” 
Lures him to face the gale ? 

There’s work enough, why idly, then, delay ? 

His work counts most who labors every day. 


The bravest lives are those to duty wed 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close knit strands of one unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 


—Selected. 


————_—_—_ —————————— 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES." 

IT is seen that the study of the historic meaning of 
the New Testament writings reveals the truth that 
there were in the early church two schools of 
thought,— which may be designated the Jewish-Chris- 
tian and the Paulinist—and that both were quite 
compatible with perfect faithfulness to the Gospel of 
Christ. The Jewish-Christians looked with filial 
reverence to the past ; the more progressive Paulin- 
ists were filled with deep enthusiasm for the king- 
dom of God of which the future generations of man- 
kind were to see the fruition. 

The recognized chief of the Jewish-Christians was 
the Apostle James ;—known to the primitive Chris- 
tians as “ James, the Lord’s brother.” 

It is known that during the lifetime of Jesus his 
brothers after the flesh did not believe on him as the 
expected Messiah, the Christ of God. But the death 
and resurrection of their gentle and holy brother 
brought his cause before them in such a light that 
they accepted his gospel and became teachers and 
apostles of the Church. James was the first bishop 
or overseer of the church at Jerusalem. 

We must bear in mind that at this early day the 
church was entirely Jewish, and that the Christ had 
not formally abrogated the Mosaic dispensation. 


1Read at a conference at Race street Meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, 5th month 2d, 1886. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1886. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XIV. No. 702 


“The wine of Christ’s teaching was new, but the 
wine skins were old.” (Farrar). The Temple was 
still standing in its glory, the feasts of Judaism were 
still observed, sacrificial offerings were still made, 
the old Levitical law was still adoringly accepted, 
and the apostles lived in its strict observance. Their 
first work was to endeavor to convince their Jewish 
brethren that the mission of Jesus had been the con- 
tinuance ofthe work oftheir own acknowledged proph- 
ets and teachers, and that he had been more truly 

and fully the anointed son of God than all 

those who had gone before. He had announced 
the pure spirituality of the Divine being, that 
he delighted to dwell with the pure in heart, 
that his worship was to be spiritual,.a worship 

of obedience to an unseen guide, @ Heavenly 

Father whose reign was in the soul of man. The 

Kingdom of Heaven is within, or at hand, was the cry 
of the Baptist, of the newly baptized Jesus, and of the 
disciples as soon asthey attained to the full enlighten- 
ment. We see that the attainment of the fullest and 
highest view of Christian doctrine, very slowly de- 
veloped in the people of that age. Are we not able 
now to comprehend to some extent that the destruc - 
tion of the central stronghold of the Jewish nation, 
and the enslavement of the Jewish people by the all- 
conquering Roman, was one ofthe means of their real 
enfranchisement from literal formalism and cere- 
monial observance to more enlarged views of the 
duties and obligations of mankind to the unseen God ? 
Many even ofthe priesthood were acceptors of the 
beautiful new doctrine of Jesus which was yet as old 
as time, for the Apostolic preachers could continually 
and logically refer to the early records of their race, 
and the teachings of their prophetic princes and their 
princely prophets, as conformation of the new and 
most blessed forward step which was now to be taken 
by the true Israel of God. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was the embodiment 
of the Apostolic teaching to their Jewish brethren, 
the reconciling of the old with the new. “There re- 
maineth a rest for the peopleof God.” Oh, that they 
would come into this rest! Oh, that they might 
hear the heavenly voice,and harden not their hearts. 
It is true indeed that Jesus was not a priest after the 
Levitical order, but ofa far earlier creation, directly 
anointed and appointed by God alone—the order of 
Melchisedek, a high priest forever. They truly could 
declare that the old was vanishingaway. Their most 
holy and precious things, as they conceived them, 
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were to be profaned and trodden down by the Gen- 
tiles, and the time was very near. Their utmost en- 
deavors were the same as was that of Jesus,—the ele- 
vation of Israel to the plane of a loftier and holier 
" spiritual culture, for which the experience of the ages 
had prepared them. 

James agreed with the other apostles, that the 
Gentiles should be left free from the Jewish rituals, 
but was himself a rigid Hebrew, a regular worshiper 
in the temple, and one who valued the heritage of 
Israel intensely. The strictness of his life was such 
that he was called “ the righteous one,” and “the bul- 
wark of the people.” He was a Nazarite and an As- 
cetic: was clad in white linen, and the long unshorn 
locks of the vow of his youth streamed over his 
shoulders. He was the leading man among the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. But although his fellow Jews 
reverenced him for all his other virtues, still they could 
not forgive his emphatic testimony to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. His epistle closely preceded his mar- 
tydom at the hands of his Hebrew brethren, A. D. 
63. His teaching was much the same as that of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The local al- 
lusions of the document seem to show that it was 
surely written from Jerusalem, and was addressed 
“to the twelve tribes that are of the Dispersion,” 
scattered through the world. 

Says Herder: “ What a noble man speaks in this 
epistle! Deep, unbroken patience in suffering! Great- 
ness in poverty! Joy insorrow! Simplicity, sincerity, 
firm, direct confidence in prayer! How he craves ac- 
tion! Action, not words, not dead faith !” 

It reflects more than any other book of the New 
Testament the language of the Sermon on the Mount. 
There are ten allusions to this epitome of the moral 
teaching of the blessed Master. 

Perhaps no other of the New Testament writers 
dwells so earnestly upon the wrong of evil speaking, 
(5; 11-12), “Speak not one against another, brethren. 
He that speaketh against a brother, or judgeth his 
brother, speaketh against the law, and judgeth the 
law. Thou art not a doer of the law, buta judge. 
One only is the lawgiver and judge, even he who 
is able to save and to destroy ; but who art thou that 
judgeth thy neighbor?” This brings to mind the 
rule or query of our Discipline which dwells so seri- 
ously and quaintly on evil speaking in connection 
with the care in regard to love and unity. “ Are tale- 
bearing and detraction discouraged?” Well did our 
fathers know how weighty was the counsel of the 
devout and righteous James. Elsewhere he says: 
“The tongue can no man tame; it is a restiess evil, it 
is full of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God our 
Father, and therewith curse we men, who are made 
after the likeness of God; out of the same mouth 
cometh forth blessing and cursing. My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be.” 

‘The true heavenly wisdom or “the wisdom that 
is from above ” is defined by James to be first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without variance, without 
hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace, for them that make peace.” The stern 
words that follow as to wars and fightings forerun 


the exalted testimony of our fathers as to the peace 
principle that Christ’s Gospel establishes among men, 
Many who are accounted of mankind very eminent 
Christians do not regard this teaching of the faith 
to be at all practical. We may claim that it is very 
practieal where it is carried out widely and in com- 
pleteness. There must be an acceptance of the 
Christian rule on the part of mankind generally, be- 
fore its transcendent excellence will be fully mani- 
fested, except to the favored few who realize in an 
unusual degree the coming of the spiritual kingdom 
in the soul. Wm. Penn showed that in an English 
colony, planted among savages in a land of almost 
unbroken forest wilderness, the simple Christian rule 
was wisest law in a worldly, as well asin a moral and 
spiritual sense. Our great-souled fathers lacked the 
full coéperation of the multitudes of their Caucasian 
brethren who were not prepared to accept true and 
practical Christianity, preferring that which rests 
largely in profession, and in ceremonial observances, 
Well might James declare that “the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God?” 

His stern denunciation of the oppressors’of the 
poor burden bearers of the world, sounds weirdly 
prophetic: ‘‘Weep and howl for your miseries that 
are coming upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
your silver are rusted; and their rust shall be for a 
testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh as 
fire. . Behold, the hire of the laborers who 
mowed your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth out: and the cries of them that reaped 
have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
Ye bave lived delicately on the earth, and taken your 
pleasure ; ye have nourished your hearts in a day of 
slaughter .... 

“Above all things, my brethren, swear not; 
neither by the Heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any 
other oath.” Such was his injunction on the subject 
of oath taking—a repetition of the very instructions 
of the Christ. We know this to be the path of wis- 
dom, and long ago it was made part of the chart of 
progress of our church. 

The efficacy of the reverent, fervent prayers of 
the righteous is affirmed, even to the extent of heal- 
ing the sick. But James does not advise neglect of 
the means of healing which God has placed in our 
own hands, and has given us intelligence to use be- 
neficently. And his epistle closes with a solemn in- 
junction to seek the healing of the souls of erring 
brethren: “He who converteth a sinner from the 
error of his ways, saves a soul from death and shall 
cover a multitude of sins.” 

The holy and gentle James,—austerely righteous, 
and serenely faithful to the divine ideal as he had 
seen it in his brother, the Blessed One who came in 
the name of the Lord, had but few more days to live 
and work for man and for God. His zealous fellow 
Hebrews, for whose enlightenment he had so long 
toiled and agonized, slew him even on the Temple 
pavement, and his soul found that “rest which is 
prepared for the people of God.” 

Luther’s celebrated criticism of James’ testimony 
to the church has borne fruit in the Protestant world. 
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The Pauline doctrines of Justification by Faith were 
prepared by this Great Reformer, and the words of 
James he was willing to cast aside as an “ Epistle of 
Straw.” The great, heroic, progressive Paul was Lu- 
ther’s ideal of the Christian teacher, but the Church 
Universal, which includes all the pure in heart “ of 
the ages of the ages,” needs both these Apostles in 
forming its conception of the rounded whole of truth. 

Paul’s annunciation that the peace of God was to 
be attained not by outward religious acts and profes- 
sions, but by the inward realization of union with 
the Christ in spirit, was necessarily the secret of the 
true religious progress which made Christianity the 
world cult that it is. Without such a pillar as he, the 
Church might have remained a Jewish sect. Paul’s 
vehement claims for spiritual liberty as opposed to 
the formalistic teachings of the Judaizers of the 
early Church are the trumpet notes of liberty of con- 
science as a universal principle of the Church of God 
forever. It is the principle of true progress, and be- 
longs to our own age and time as well as to the first 
century. Christians must preach an ever-present 
God in the soul—waiting to enlighten and bless— 
loving us before we are enlightened enough to know 
the thrill of true devotion to him. Says James Free- 
man Clarke in his beautiful book, “The Ideas of the 
Apostle Paul:” “If we open our eyes and ears and 
heart, to see and believe in the infinite blessed love 
which pours out forever from the bosom of the per- 
fect One, then we are safe. Then we begin imme- 
diately to work and obey, and our life advances in 
the paths God has ordained; as the planets journey, 
never hasting nor resting, in their unfenced roads 
through the depths of space.” 

What then is the relative position of faith and, 
works in the Gospel of Christ. Faith is the root, and 
works the natural and inevitable outgrowth of the 
recognition of the indwelling Christ, which both Je- 
sus and Paul preached in the fulness, and the other 
apostles according to their power to look up and be- 
yond the past, and realize the coming of the King- 
dom of Heaven in the spiritual sense. And this we 
hold to be Quakerism. 8. R. 







































A.ways, Christ represents the heavenly Father as 
simply requiring repentance, but real repentance, 
leading to better life. And he invites men to that 
repentance with such pictures of free, fatherly love 
as made his words a gospel of hope and mercy and 
encouragement.—Brooke Herford. 





On that Christians of all denominations would 
lay aside their discordant dialects, and listen to the 
voice of inspiration,—to that grand kéy-note whose 
unadulterated sounds alone can harmonize the world; 
to whose celestial vibrations every voice and every 
heart that is not sadly out of tune will immediately 
respond! Oh that they would renounce their nar- 
row separations and petty animosities, and unite on 
earth in one general and perpetual concert, in which 
not a discordant whisper should be heard, and thus 
prepare for the blessedness of joining in the grand 
chorus of all ages and of all nations !—Samuel Willard. 


















































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WATCHFULNESS. 


“T WILL stand upon my watch,and set me upon 
the tower, and will watch to see what He will say 
unto me, and what I shall answer when I am re- 
proved.” 

This noble resolution is worthy of record, and it 
would be well for all of us to adopt it to-day, to turn 
in our contemplations to the unspeakable gift that 
has always been a tower of strength in all genera- 
tions to such as valued it and received itsé ctions; 
and what can we answer if we turma , when 
called to an account by the giver? Towner 

What excuse can we make for disobedience ? 
Surely none that will shield us from the penalty 
justly pronounced upon him who knew his Lord’s 
will and did it not. Solemn thought! Let none 
say, “I pray thee have me excused,” when duties 
open that call for self-sacrifice, lest a cloud come 
over the spiritual vision, and we fail to reach the 
high destiny assigned us. “Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him turn unto the Lord who will have mercy, and 
to our God who will abundantly pardon.” 

Rich in mercy and love he follows after the wa n- 
derer, inviting a return to the Father's house—the 
fold of rest, ever open, unless by our disregard of 
the grace offered we miss so great salvation. “Simon, 
Simon,” said the dear Lord to Peter, “ Satan hath de- 
sired to have you that he might sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not, and when thou art converted strengthen they 
brethren.” 

O, this prayer that went up once for all, that faith 
might not fail in times of trial. Another point here 
is very essential, we must ourselves be converted be- 
fore we can convert others. There is ever need that 
we get to the tower; that we listen to the voice of 
the Son of God, how sweet, how cheering. “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

Saran Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT. 


“TO unconverted persons a great part of the Bible 
resembles a letter written in cipher. The blessed 
Spirit’s office is to act as God’s decipherer by letting 
people into the secret of celestial experience, as the 
key and clew to those sweet mysteries of grace which 
were before as a garden shut up, or as a fountain 
sealed, or as a book written in an unknown charac- 
ter.”—Toplady. 

“Without the soul divinely quickened and in- 
spired, the observances of the grandest ritualism are 
as worthless as the motions of a galvanized corpse.” 
—Anon. 

These quotations lead us at once to the subject 
under consideration,—that power that does this won- 
derful work. We acknowledge that there is a life 
in man superior to the animal life, a something that 
does not die when the temple decays. We call it the 
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soul, a life that God placed in the being of man for 
a wise purpose,a life capable of enjoying perfect hap- 
piness and peace. Now it seems that this soul must 
be quickened into a spiritual life,so that it may with- 
out doubt discern the way in which God the creator 
of it intends it to pass through this life. And he 
has so arranged it that it is possible for a power from 
him to operate on this soul or inner nature of man, 
giving it power to comprehend the ways of God and 
the waysin which man should go to please God, 
(which is our mission on earth), and what is best for 
man’s OW, dividual interest. Now why may not 
all be ouliitha with this power? Some call it only 
an influenes, but I call it a power, a power superior 
to anythimgithat the knowledge of man can pro- 
duce. if 

The first work of the Spirit is to give life, spiritu- 
al life. He gives it and he sustains it. Ifthere is no 
life there is no power. When we once receive this 
life the Spirit is ever with us. He will not leave us to 
droop and die, but will continue to enlighten us, if 
we will but continue as humble and obedient as 
when we first experienced that our souls had been 
quickened into this life. 

This power helps us to understand the scriptures, 
and portions of its teachings that seemed a mystery 
to us before may now be opened to us in such a way 
as to be valuable instructions to us, and of great con- 
solation to us in times of trouble and disappointment, 
and in addition to this the Holy Spirit in his work 
in the soul declares his own presence. Through this 
agency we are born again,—through this indwelling 
we possess spiritual power. Science, when arrayed 
against the existence and presence of the Holy Spirit 
with his people, only exposes its own folly to those 
who have become new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
The Holy Spirit which inspired prophets and quali- 
fied apostles, continues to animate, guide and com- 
fort all true believers. To the actual Christian, the 
Holy Spirit is more real than any theory science has 
to offer, for so-called science is but calculations based 
on human observations, and is constantly changing 
iis inference. But the existence of the Holy Spirit 
to the child of God is a matter of scripture revelation 
and actual experience. “It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I 
speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.” 

The gospel proclamation cannot be divorced from 
the Holy Spirit; unless the power of the Spirit ac- 
company the words, vain will be the preaching of it. 
Human eloquence and persuasive speech are as mere 
dead utterances if the living Spirit be absent, and it 
is the breath from heaven which will cause the life- 
blood to begin to flow through the veins of the hear- 
ers. The same power that raised Christ from the 
grave, must raise our dead souls to life, and if there 
are those who have experienced this renewal of life, 
and have friends that they wish to be brought under 
this power and light, they must look to God and not 
to man to accomplish it. If we look alone to minis- 
ters or Christ’s disciples we shall be disappointed, 
but if we look to God, and him 4lone, then we shall 
honor the Spirit, and he will do the work as seems 
best to him. God uses human instruments to do his 
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work, but we must remember they are only instru- 
ments in his hands, and he uses those that are true 
to him and his cause. 

It is the work of the Spirit to impress the heart 
and seal the inspired word, its office is to partake of 
the things of the Father and the Son and reveal them 
unto us. Some think that the Holy Ghost did not 
exist until after Christ’s time, that it did not work 
until Christ wa’ glorified, that it has a separate work 
and is a separate being from God and the Saviour. 
But Simeon felt the Holy Ghost when he went into 
the temple, and in 2d Peter we read that holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
We find the same spirit in Genesis as in Revelations. 
The same spirit that guided the hand that wrote Ex- 
odus, inspired also the epistles, and we find it work- 
ing from one end of the Bible to the other. So right- 
eous men in all ages have been governed and guided 
by this same spirit. It was this that filled George 
Fox, and all of the early founders of the different so- 
cieties that drew off from the old established church ; 
it was this power that helped them to stand the per- 
secutions, and it is this power and light that the So- 
ciety of Friends have always maintained was the one 
thing to be sought for, the one thing needful in order 
that man might do the work assigned him accepta- 
bly, and the thing needful in order that we may en- 
joy happiness in this life and endless glory hereaf- 
ter. W. O. Brown. 
Scott Oity, Kan. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 27. 
SEVENTH MoNTH 18TH. 
THE DEATH OF LAZARUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT:—Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord. 
Rev. 14; 13. 
READ John, 11th chap., verses 1 to 16. 


PLACE, Bethany, a town on the eastern slope of 
Mount Olivet, not quite two miles from Jerusalem. 
Time, about three months after the lesson of the 
Good Shepherd. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

In order to escape the fury of the Jews who had 
revived the oldslander against him that he was pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit, and not worthy to be listened 
to, Jesus retired into the territory of Perea across the 
Jordan, to Bethabara, where John the Baptist began 
his work. 

It was while he was in the retirement of this quiet 
place, and free from the persecutions of his enemies 
both in Galilee and Jesus, that the messenger came 
to Judea with the sad news of the sickness of his 
friend Lazarus, who lived with his sisters, in the town 
of Bethany, twenty-five miles distant from Beth- 
abara. 

When his disciples who were with him tried to 
dissuade him from going to see Lazarus, by reminding 
him that the Jews had so lately sought to stone him, 
and it was not safe to venture again amongst them, 
he used the figure of the day as divided into twelve 
hours to impress upon their minds that there was 
yet left to him a portion of time to do the work his 
heavenly Father had sent him to accomplish, and 
while his day lasted he must occupy its hours in use- 
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ful service for man. He could not remain idle in 
Bethabara, while the sisters at Bethany were watch- 
ing beside their suffering brother whom he loved. 

The divisions of day and night in those early 
times were marked by the rising and the setting of 
the sun: when the long summer days came the 
hours were longer than in the winter. The arrange- 
ment that gives sixty minutesto the hour and 
twenty-four hours to a day without any recognition 
of the rising and setting of the sun, was not then 
adopted, so the twelve hours of a winter day were 
shorter than the twelve hours of mid-summer, and 
the hours of the night correspondingly jonger. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES. 

1. That sickness and death are the portion of all. 
The good as well as the bad must expect trouble and 
suffering. 

2. That we must do the work that is assigned us 
while the day of our life lasts, that the hours of the 
night of death may not come and find us unpre- 
pared. 

8. Though the work that we are given to perform 
may lead us into danger, if we feel assured that it is 
our duty to engage in the service we must go bravely 
forward, for God will take care of us, whether we live 
or whether we die. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AZORES. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THERE is a tiresome uniformity in the streets of 
Horta, so far as the town itself is concerned, which 
renders them very unattractive. All the houses are 
of stone, covered with plaster and whitewashed, 
while the roofs are invariably made of red tiles. It 
is not customary to occupy the first floor for living 
purposes, but more frequently it is used for store- 
rooms or for shops. In the larger houses a square 
court-yard opens from the street, on the same level 
with it, and from this court-yard the stair-way leads 
to the house proper. Donkeys are taken without re- 
serve into the court-yard, and in passing in and out 
of the Fayal Hotel we mostly find beggars here wait- 
ing patiently for alms. Not evena door-step extends 
beyond the uniform building-line, and the flat fronts 
of the houses are broken only by balconies projecting 
from the upper windows and enclosed by lattice- 
work which contains a number of small shutters 
hung at the top. These swing outward and upward 
at convenient heights for the children, who poke out 
their heads from under the half-opened shutters, and 
peer roguishly into the street below. 

The high stone walls surrounding the yards and 
gardens form a striking feature of the towns of the 
Azores. Whitewashed like the houses, and in acon- 
tinuous line with them, and rising to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, they add much to the monot- 
ony of the streets. These walls are not confined to 
the cities, but are generally used throughout the 
islands to protect oranges and other crops from the 
fierce winds. 

Clumps of foliage and rich clusters of roses and 
oleanders towering above some of the walls suggest 
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the treasures that are shut within the enclosure, and 
on visiting these private gardens we find them ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Rare and curious plants from 
different parts of the world have been collected here, 
and flourish wellinthesemi-tropical climate. Frosts 
are unknown, so that plants once rooted and fairly 
established continue to grow without further care, 
and often reach alargesize. This is noticeably the 
case with roses, fuchsias, and heliotropes. Camelias 
grow in great profusion, and bananas, figs, palms, 
tree-ferns, magnolias, and dragon-trees flourish be- 
side the chestnut, whose prickly burrs look almost out 
of place amid their tropical surroundings. 

A prominent position is generally given in these 
gardens to the Norfolk Island pine, a remarkably 
handsome tree of deep, rich foliage tapering toward 
the top, with symmetrical branches, distinctly traced 
against the sky, the edges of each bough reaching 
upward into somewhat of a hammock shape. This 
tree is in reality a spruce, and we are shown one in 
the garden of the United States Consul which is said 
to be the first one raised north of the equator. 

The chief glory of Horta, however, is the moun- 
tain of Pico, which rises out ofthe ocean a single, 
perfect cone directly in front of the harbor, at a dis- 
tance of about five miles. Pico is an extinct volcano, 
7613 feet in height. Its sides curve gracefully upward 
from the shore till, at the top, they reach the notched 
edge of the crater. 

The mountain is studded near its base with other 
conical craters distributed with some degree of regu- 
larity. In certain lights they stand out conspicuous- 
ly, but soft fleecy clouds hang tenderly around Pico 
and continually change its aspect, sometimes obscur- 
ing the top, at other times cutting off the base so as 
to leave the beautiful peak apparently floating on a 
sea of cloud. Again it is completely hidden from 
view,—and no traces of this familiar landmark are 
visible from the opposite shore of Horta. The level 
rays of the setting sun fall unobstructed or this grand 
mountain, clothing it with fresh charms. Warm 
rosy tints deepen into red, and the coast line seems 
ablaze with glowing colors. . 

Traces of volcanic action are everywhere appa- 
rent, and they add much to the interest of these isl- 
ands. The sides of the mountains are furrowed by 
deep ridges, and the beds of many old streams are 
paved with solid masses of lava, while the extinct 
craters differ widely in form and each has its pecu- 
liar charm. 

The Caldeira, of Fayal, is one of the most import- 
ant of these. Although smaller than many of the 
others, this crater is thoroughly satisfying from the 
fact that it presents a deep, abrupt basin with almost 
perpendicular sides rising to the height of 1,600 feet. 
The crater is nearly circular in shape and measures 
five miles in circumference. On the floor of the cra- 
ter is a steep, conical hill which is itself another cra- 
ter, and a pretty little lake sparkles in the meadow 
close beside it. 

As we came suddenly upon the edge of the crater, 
after the toilsome ascent of the mountain, the view 
was grand and solemn. The great basin was filled 
with fog which soon lifted and blew away. Later, 
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the clouds crept up the mountain side and, pouring 
over the sharply defined brim, settled again and again 
in the crater, coquetting thus with the sunlight, and 
adding a mellowed beauty to the scene. 

A grassy bank just belowthe inner edge of the rim 
made a good resting place from which to view the 
rapid descent of the enterprising ones of our party 
who tried the steep path to the bottom. They were 
quickly out ofsight, and at the end of three quarters 
of an hour they reappeared as two moving specks, one 
white, the other black, on the grassy plain beneath 
us. It wassome time before we realized that these 
specks were the white hat and the black one worn 
by our two friends. Upon our novel perch we en- 
joyed the fine echoes from the surrounding heights, 
then climbed a peak near by for further views of the 
island, and to see how Pico looked from the moun- 
tain top. 

TheCaldeirais nine miles from Horta, and the ex- 
cursion to it is made upon donkeys. One man car- 
ried the dinner for nine persons, in a large hamper, 
on his head, the whole of this distance. Sometimes 
he was in advance of us, and sometimes he fell be- 
hind, but we could always recognize our own dinner 
by the large yellow melon on top. We followed for 
awhile a gullied channel, now dry, where the rush- 
ing of mountain torrents had worn the stones smooth 
and slippery, and there was poor footing for the don- 
keys. Again, an easier path led through the soft 
patches of pink heather. Between the hills we had 
constantly recurring glimpses of the ocean, and great 
overhanging hedges of tall hydrangeas delighted us 
with their rich masses of bloom. These hydrangeas 
grow so abundantly onthe island that, in many 
places, they give to the hillsa tinge of their own deli- 
cate blue. 

Fayal is an important centre of the whaling inter- 
ests ; vessels stop here for repairs, and to replenish 
their supplies, as well as to re-ship their oil. The 
captains of whaling ships with their wives are fre- 
quently met at the hotels. From them we obtain a 
glimpse of the meagre social life which is enjoyed 
during their long, lonesome voyage, and find that it 
is customary when whaling vessels meet at sea, for 
the ladies on board to exchange visits, often spend- 
ing several days together, and sharing each other’s 
cheer. ; 

Stopping habitually at the same ports, they are 
brought in constant contact with others of their craft, 
and a most fraternal feeling exists between the 
whalers. Coming on shore and receiving letters af- 
ter weeks and months of idle drifting must be a joy- 
ous episode in their monotonous lives. One whaling 
vessel from New Bedford, which started in June on 
a four years’ cruise to New Zealand, received its first 
mail at Horta, in August, and will not receive anoth- 
er until it reaches St. Helena, March. 

S. Cooper. 


PRAYER is the vital breath of faith. 


Tue greatest benefactor to society is not he who 

serves it by single acts, but whose general character 

the manifestation of a higher life and spirit than 
pervades the mass.—Channing. 


LONGEVITY AMONG FRIENDS. 
{Our friend Jos. M. Truman, Jr., has handed us the fol- 
lowing note, as being of general interest.—[Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
EstrEMED FRIEND: 

In accordance with a promise made to thee yearly 
meeting week, to send the respective ages of some 
venerable Friends belonging to our Meeting at Mid- 
dletown, I will endeavor to perform that duty. I 
will preface it by making allusion to a social visit 
from Ann Packer, of Ohio, accompanied by some 
other friends, she being at our week day meeting on 
the 3d inst. As several of those present were well 
advanced in years,it was ascertained that five of them 
made in the aggregate 420 years, 10 months, four of 
whom were members of our own meeting. It was 
thought to be something rather unusual in a compa- 
ny of that size,—all having their faculties sufficiently 
well preserved to participate in intelligent and in- 
structive conversation, and in possession of a reason- 
able share of health and able to wait upon them- 
selves. 

Ages of Friends belonging to Middletown Month- 
ly Meeting, Bucks County, Pa., (The first four on the 
list, with Ann Packer, make an aggregate of 420 years, 
10 months, as above, Ann Packer’s age being 81 years, 
three months:) 

Mary Rich, 86 years, 2 months; Joseph Rich, 85 
years, 6 months; Mary Bunting, 85 years, 10 months; 
Anna Bunting, 82 years,1 month; Mary Croasdale, 
nearly 94 years; Susan Paxson, 90 years; Sarah 
Blakey, in her 87th year; Joseph Watson, nearly 81 
years. Buakey BuntinG. 
Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa., Sixth month 14. 


AGED PEOPLE IN COLUMBUS, N. J. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Cotumsus, a village of 600 inhabitants, situated in 
Burlington Co., N.J., onthe Kinkora Branch R.R., has 
one resident, 94 years old, who has been confined in 
bed for the last five years with a broken limb, but 
otherwise in good health of body and mind; one 89 
years, two 87 years, one 83 years, and two 80 years 
old. One 97 years old was born and lived near the 
place 80 years, but now lives miles away. One died 
last winter 1023 years old. All were born in the 
County of Burlington, N. J. Five of these were 
Friends. H. 


Columbus, N. J., Sixth month 24. 


Att that is good, generous, wise right,—whatever 
I deliberately and forever love in others and my- 
self,—who or what could by any possibility have 
given it to me but One who first had ittogive? This 
is not logic: this is axiom.—Carlyle. 


EVERLASTING arms of love, 
Are beneath, around, above ; 
God it is who bears us on, 
His the arm we lean upon; 
He, our ever-present Guide, 
Faithful is, whate’er betide; 
Gladly, then, we journey on, 
With His arm to lean upon. 
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THE NEW WEST COMMISSION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

AS Friends are becoming more interested in mission- 
ary work for the education and uplifting of humani- 
ty, I send the following account of some of the aims 
and work of an organization not yet very well 


known, at least among Friends. 
H. A. P. 


Evanston, Iil., Sixth month 23. 





In 1878 an association, with the above title, was or- 
ganized, under the auspices of the Congregationalists, 
for the purpose of supplying teachers for the new 
West, especially for Utah. 

About sixty teachers have been sent out, chiefly 
among the Mormons, not only in Utah but in Mor- 
mon settlements in Idaho and Colorado. They have 
schools in New Mexico also. 

The Mormons number now between two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty thousand. 

The Commission has an academy and three 
schools in Salt Lake City, besides an academy in Og- 
den, Lehigh Provost and one or two other points. 
It is their aim to make the smaller schools prepara- 
tory to the academies. 

It has been our pleasure to have one of the teach- 
ers,a Wellesley girl, with us the past week on her 
return to her home in Boston. 

Her report of these schools, and account of their 
experiences in those communities have interested us 
very much. I thoughtsome points would interest the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

She says in most places the schouls have been 
quite well attended. In one place, however, after 
several weeks’ trial,the effort was abandoned, as only 
one child came—the child of the people with whom 
the teacher boarded. 

In one town where our friend taught, about one 
hundred miles from Salt Lake, the population was 
altogether Mormon. The Bishop was quite liberal, 
and did not oppose the school, but could not consist- 
ently send his children, He had but one wife, as 
she threatened to report him to the court if he took 
another. 

One of their neighbors had three wives,—a moth- 
er and her daughter, and one other. The third wife 
died leaving fourteen children. 

Another neighbor, an Englishman, who went with 
his first wife across the plains with only a hand cart, 
had three wives and thirty-nine children ! 

In Salt Lake the law against polygamy is enforced 
so strictly that the Mormons are forced to regard it. 
In towns in the interior they are less careful, only 
being very watchful. Whenever a stranger is seen 
in the place they at once fear that he is a U. S. Mar- 
shal, and the husband and all the wives but the first 
hasten to hide themselves. 

One man who evidently believed that the women 
would stand no chance of happiness in the next world 
unless they observed the Church command, went up 
to Logan, where they have agrand temple, and where 
their President, John Taylor, is supposed to be hiding, 
and had one hundred and ninety-three women sealed 





to him for eternity! Some of their marriages are for 
time, some for eternity, and some for both. 

When the children are asked who the President 
of the United States is, they reply “John Taylor.” 
He seems to be the only President they had heard 
about. 

The Mormons are largely foreigners. English, 
German, Scandinavian, and many Swiss. 

The preachers who visit those countries say very 
little about their religion, and nothing of its chief ob- 
jectionable feature, but make glowing offers of fine 
and abundant land, in one of the graudest parts of 
the continent, to be had for almost nothing. Of 
course to the poor people who have no hope of rising 
above their comfortless condition in those countries 
the offer seems very alluring. There are very few 
Irish to be seen in that territory, as they are chiefly 
Catholic, and not easily induced to leave their 
church. 

The Mormons have “ meeting-houses ” and Sun- 
day schools. The meeting is led by the Bishop, as 
there is one in each ward or district. They have no 
regular preacher, but each one is invited to speak as 
the spirit inspires him. As they are largely ignorant 
foreigners, with little religious experience, their com- 
munications are pronounced not very edifying to in- 
telligent hearers. 

In their Sunday schools the children are taught 
mostly from the Book of Mormon, about the lives of 
the saints therein recorded. They know very little 
of the Bible. 

Our friend says the young people take little inter- 
est in the meetings, and seldom attend. Her hope is 
that astrict enforcement of the law, and the multi- 
plication of schools, will, after the present leaders 
shall have passed away, break up the worst features 
of the church, and that in time it will die out. They 
imagine they are so great in members and strength 
that they can withstand the government, having lit- 
tle idea of its power, but as they become educated 
and enlightened they will see the uselessness of re- 
sistance. Their belief that they are justified in tak- 
ing life for the good of the church is even a more in- 
eradicable error than any other, as it renders those 
they consider obnoxious very insecure insome places. 
It seems like placing those self-sacrificing young wo- 
men in very dangerous and responsible positions, in 
some of the out-of-the way places. They say however 
that they have met with much kindness from many, 
and have become greatly interested in and attached 
to their pupils, so that many expect to return to cul- 
tivate the fields so industriously sown. No doubt 
their labors will bear fruit of blessings for the people 
and the nation. 


For the noblest man that lives there still remains 
a conflict. 





WueEn Dr. Marshan, the well-known Baptist mis- 
sionary, was a young man, and at home, he was fre- 
quently the subject:of doubts and fears. On his re- 
turn from India, after nearly thirty years’ residence 
and labor there, William Jay said to him, “ Well, 
Doctor, how about the doubts and fears?” “ Haven't 
had time for them,” was the answer. De2 Ye 
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CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
IT has often been affirmed in these latter days that 
Christianity was a revelation, not a creation, and 
that it has familiar analogues in the realm of human 
science. 

Dr. Peabody, in his late Baccalaureate address at 
Harvard University, reminds us that the circulation 
of the blood was no less a law of life before Harvey 
or Servetus discovered it than it is now. When the 
morning stars sang together and the sons of God 
shouted for joy at the dawn of creation, the law of 
gravitation was as much an operative force in nature 
as when the philosophy ofthe eighteenth century 
discovered the rhythm ofthe universe. 

So it is claimed that there is nothing which Jesus 
the Christ taught to his generation but was true 
from eternity to eternity, and the teaching came to 
sincere hearts when the fulness of time was come. 
Every admonition and exhortation of the blessed 
Teacher had its reason in the eternal right. He had 
the absolute morals in every essential particular at 
this time of the dawning of the kingdom of God to 
man’sconceptions. Jesus taught repeatedly and for- 
cibly that the God and Father of our lives is a spirit, 
and operates spiritually and must be worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. 

New, and yet as old as time, was the pure teach- 
ing of this Savior Son of God, to whom it was given 
to point out the doorway of true progress. Yet may 
we ask if even yet the progressing Christian world is 
ready for the full realization of the perfect law, show- 
ing their faith by their works. What a wonderful 
power was even then and now operative in the world 
did mankind believe that the kingdom of God is 

righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
This is assuredly Christianity. The owning of this 
seed truth is pointed out by Paulin his Epistle to 
the Romans: “He that herein serveth Christ is well- 
pleasing to God and approved of men.” 


MARRIAGES. 
WHITE—COMLY.—On Third day, Sixth month 29th, 
1886, at Pleasant Hill, Byberry, Philadelphia, under the 
care of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Howard White, son of 
Barclay White, of Mt. Holly, N. J., to Helen T., daughter 
of Charles and the late Debby Ann Comly, of Byberry, Pa. 


For the Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL. 


WHEN our early Friends called the fourth gos- 
pel “the Spiritual Gospel,” some of them being em- 
inent scholars, they were no doubt aware that it was 
designated thus in ancient times by “the Fathers.” 
In a standard biblical dictionary published by the 
American Tract Society, it is spoken of thus: “it is 
a spiritual rather than a historical gospel ;” and the 
eminent orthodox writer Luthardt, says: “ One must 
make up his mind to take the Johannean question 
not as a historical question, but as a psychological 
one.” The tradition certified to by Clement of Al- 
exandria, was that John at the call of the Holy 
Ghost wrote the spiritual gospel. Bodily things, 
says Clement, had been made clear. “ Without a 
parable spake he not” is the key of knowledge. The 
disciple that Jesus loved was a follower of the blessed 
truth. Luthardt says when speaking of the great 
liberty the evangelist took with history : “ We must 
acknow ledge that in John we are indeed to refer the 
contents, but not the form of discourses, to Jesus him- 
self.” Again he writes: “ The harmony of the pic- 
ture of Jesus stood before him in the visions of his 
soul.” 

Perhaps no book ever written has caused more 
comment than the work of the fourth evangelist. 
Within the present generation more than fifty lead- 
ing works have been published in regard to it. Har- 
monists in ancient and in modern times have had 
great difficulty; and have now generally arrived at 
the conclusion of the author of the above mentioned 
dictionary “ that it is a spiritual rather than a histor- 
ical gospel.” I will mention a few of the historical 
difficulties: Jesus did not manifest his power at first 
at Capernaum, but at Cana; and according to the 
first three evangelists the immediate cause of hos- 
tilities against Jesus seems to have been “ the over- 
throwing of the tables of the money changers ;” but 
John, contrary to all this, places this event almost at 
the very opening of his ministry (John, 2: 14); the 
evangelist being so intent and absorbed in his great 
theme—Christ within—that he was careless of mere 
historical accuracy, and so has narrated in his ac- 
count and recital of the doings of the Spirit: “ For 
thus spake he of the Spirit” (John, 7; 39); that be 
placed these doings and sayings of which he has 
written, even subsequent to the records of the other 
evangelists. He was writing of philosophy, and not 
history: as Keim and other orthodox authorities 
have well said: ‘“ The fourth gospel gives a religious 
philosophy only a historical dress.” If such com- 
mentators as Doddridge had understood this, their 
wonder need not have been so much excited at 
the entire silence of Josephus and other Jewish his- 
torians in respect to the pool of Bethesda, or of such 
metonymies as are given in the last verse of the gos- 
pel, wherein it is said: “I suppose that not even the 
world itself would contain the written books.” Oras 
we read in John, 10; 8: “ All that came before me 
are thieves and robbers.” Such sayings have given 
commentators a world of trouble. And itso happens 
here that the Greek word ponta cannot be strained so 














as to mean many, or anything else than “all.” And 
this fact has made commentators very unhappy ; and 
one of them writes thus: “ Our Saviour cannot here 
mean Moses and the prophets who were commis- 
sioned to speak in the name of Jehovah,” etc. 

Now the solution of this is very plain if we look 
to the “door of the sheep,” “for whoso doeth the 
will of God he shall know of the doctrine’’—. ¢., of 
the Spirit. He will know that all right beginnings 
are in and of the Spirit; and knowing of the Eternal 
Spirit, he knows that “ When He puts forth all His 
own, He goes before them, and the sheep follow Him, 
because they know His voice.” 

‘* Indeed I truly say to you, he who enters not by 
the door into the fold of the sheep, but climbs up 
another way, he is a thief and a robber.” 

In the evangelist’s work he calls this door by 
many names—he calls it “ Jesus,” “the Spirit of 
Truth,” “the Son,” and by many other names. As 
in the Book of Wisdom it is spoken of thus: “For 
wisdom is more moving than any motion. She pass- 
eth and goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness. For she is the breath of the power of God, 
and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty; therefore can no defiled thing fall into 
her.” Davip NEwport. 
Abington, Sixth month 25. 

LIBRARIANSHIP—A PROFESSION FOR 

WOMEN. 

AS the higher education of woman steadily progresses 
it is interesting to note the glad welcome which is 
being extended to her increased abilities from pro- 
fessions once absolutely closed against her entrance. 
There are others also who have hitherto admitted 
her only to the inferior parts of their work, 
but are now withdrawing every bar to her promo- 
tion to the highest positions of trust and responsibility 
for which her education has fitted her. Everywhere 
the demand is increasing for women, who, with other 
special qualifications for different spheres, are also 
college graduates. Not only is the instruction thus 
gained alarge factor in their value, but the very 
ability and persistence that have carried them 
through the four years’ course of study are just what 
is greatly needed in the practical work of life. 

In a recent address before the Collegiate Alumnz 
by Mr. Melvil Dewey, Librarian of Columbia College, 
he urges the claims of library work upon well edu- 
cated women as being specially adapted to their taste 
and abilities, and as offering special opportunities to 
those who are anxious to make their education a 
means of elevating and improving mankind. It has 
been generally supposed that this work is chiefly 
composed of technical details which any good clerk 
can well perform. But although there is of course 
much of this mechanical work included, Mr. Dewey 
opens up a far broader idea of it. He regards the 
library as ‘an essential part of our system of educa- 
tion.” As the school teaches the coming generation 
how to read, so the library should feach 1t what to 
read. In his opinion, it should afford, not merely 
convenient access to and facilities for general reading, 
but also a guiding and educating influence as to the 
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selection of books that shall train and instruct the 
mind, develop the powers and inspire the heart of 
the community. Thus, asit is the mission of the 
school to start an education in youth, so it should be 
the mission of the library to carry on this education 
through life. 

To this end, what he deems the great element of 
success, more than all possible appliances, however 
valuable, is “ the earnest moving spirit which supplies 
to the institution its life, and which should be the 
librarian.” Much has been done through the Ameri- 
can Library Association and other agencies for the 
improvement of libraries through the country, for 
their firmer establishment, their better organization, 
their improved appliances and their stronger hold 
upon the public mind; and yet Mr. Dewey says: “ At 
present, though recognizing fully the importance of 
librarianship, and its rank asa profession, and the 
fact that with the best methods, and profiting by the 
sum of previous experience, at least double the good 
may be accomplished, and that it is possible to secure 
this advantage only by a technical training, one is 
confronted by the fact that there is absolutely no 
provision for such training or instruction in either 
the science or art of librarianship.” 

It has been reserved for Columbia College (which 
has just opened all her doors freely for the admission 
of women) to supply this want. There is to be opened 
next year, in connection with this institution, a 
school of library economy, where, by active instruc- 
tion and actual library work, pupils will be prepared 
for this profession in a far more thorough and speedy 
manner than has ever yet been possible. Here, too, 
the different abilities of each pupil may be discovered 
and directed to that special department of the work 
for which he is best adapted. Whether for the great 
libraries that are now rapidly becoming important 
parts of all our colleges and universities, for the pub- 
lic libraries of our large cities, appealing as they do 
to the higher needs of the multitude, or for the 
smaller libraries of the scattered towns and villages 
of our country, such a school must afford invaluable 
aid in furnishing just such talent, skill and qualitica- 
tions as are needed to carry out the intention of the 
library and to raise it to its greatest possible effi- 
ciency. 

It is to be hoped that many educated women, with 
earnest purposes of doing good, may avail themselves 
of this opportunity. Mr. Dewey says: “The natural 
qualities most important in a library are accuracy, 
order (or what we call the housekeeping instinct), ex- 
ecutive ability, and above all, earnestness and enthu- 
siasm.” And again; “ There is an unusually promis- 
ing field for college girls, and in few lines of work 
have women so nearly an equal chance with men. 
There is almost nothing in the higher branches which 
she cannot do quite as well as a man of equal training 
and experience, and in much of library work, 
woman’s quick mind and deft fingers do many things 
with a neatness and despatch seldom equaled by her 
brothers.” The successful worker in this department, 
however, must not only bring to it good natural abili- 
ties, a good education and a special equipment; she 
must also be animated with a great moral purpose, 
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To one who realizes the vast influence which the li- 
brary exerts upon the world, and is willing to devote 
all her powers to make that influence good and not 
evil, this work offers special inducements. But it is 
a fatal mistake to suppose that it simply offers easy 
and pleasant work, with good remuneration to those 
who can find it nowhere else. It demands earnest 
labor, patient effort, untiring energy, and, above all, 
that devotion to its best interests which finds its 
chief reward in the success of the work itself, in en- 
lightening, purifying and ennobling the community 
who come under its influence.—Phila. Ledger. 





From the Christian Register. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


~LOUISA ALCOTT’S life, like that of so many famous 
women, has been full of obstacles. She was born in 
Germantown, Pa., Nov. 29, 1832, in the home of an 
extremely lovely mother and cultivated father, Amos 
Bronson Alcott. Beginning life poor, his desire for 
knowledge had led him to obtain an education, and 
become a teacher. In 1830 he married Miss May, a 
descendant of the well-known Sewells and Quincys 
of Boston. Louise Chandler Moulton says, in her 
excellent sketch of Miss Alcott, “I have heard that 
the May family were strongly opposed to the union 
of their beautiful daughter with the penniless teacher 
and philosopher ;” but he made a devoted husband, 
though poverty was long their guest. For eleven 
years, mostly in Boston, he was the earnest and suc- 
cessful teacher. Margaret Fuller was one of his as- 
sistants. His kindness of heart made him opposed 
to corporal punishment, and in favor of self-govern- 
ment for hisscholars. He believed in makingstudies 
interesting to pupils, not the dull old-fashioned 
method of learning by rote. He had friendly talks 
with his pupils on all great subjects; and some of 
these Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the sister of Mrs. 
Hawthorne, so greatly enjoyed that she took notes, 
and compiled them in a book. 

New England, always alive to any theological dis- 
cussion, pronounced the book unorthodox. Emer- 
son at once came to his defence. Another fault was 
laid at Mr. Alcott’s door. He admitted colored chil- 
dren to his school, a thing distasteful to all save a 
few fanatics (?), like Whittier, Phillips, and Garrison. 
The heated newspaper discussion so lessened the 
number of pupils that, in 1839, the school was dis- 
continued, Mr. Alcott’s family moving to Concord. 

Here were gifted men and women,—Emerson, the 
Hawthornes, and Thoreau,—and the teacher found 
congenial companionship and work in the instruc- 
tion of his four little daughters. i 

Louisa was especially fond of reading Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Miss Edgeworth, 
and George Sand. As early as eight years of age, she 
had written a poem of eight lines, “To a Robin,” 
which her mother carefully preserved, telling her 
that, “if she kept on in this hopeful way, she might 
be a second Shakespeare in time.” Blessings on 
those people who have a kind smile ora word of en- 
couragement as we struggle up the hard hills of life! 
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Louisa was an enthusiastic, imaginative girl, tell- 
ing stories to her sisters and her mates, and at six- 
teen wrote a book for Miss Ellen Emerson, entitled 
“ Flower Fables.” It was not published till six years 
later, and then, being florid in style, did not bring 
her any fame. 

She now determined to earn for herself, and at 
sixteen began to teach school with twenty pupils, 
Instead of the theological talks which her father gave 
his pupils, she told them stories, which she says made 
the one pleasant hour in the school-day. The long 
years of work had begun, fifteen of them, which 
should give the girl such rich, though sometimes bit- 
ter experiences that she could write the most fascina- 
ting books from her own history. In her volume 
called “ Work,” published when she had become fa- 
mous, she told many of the sorrows of those early 
years in those of Christie. 

Much of this time was spent in Boston. Some- 
times she cared for an invalid child, sometimes she 
was a governess ; sometimes she did sewing, adding 
to her slender means by writing late at night. Occa- 
sionally she went to the house of Theodore Parker, 
where she met Emerson, Sumner, Garrison, and Julia 
Ward Howe. Emerson always had akind word for 
the girl whom he had known in Concord; and Mr. 
Parker would take her by the hand, andsay: “ How 
goes it my child? God bless you! Keep your heart 
up, Louisa.” And then she would go home to her 
lonely room, brave and encouraged. 

At nineteen, one of her early stories was pub- 
lished in Gleason’s Pictorial ; and for this she received 
five dollars. How welcome was this brain-money ! 
Some months later, she sent a story to the Boston 
Saturday Gazette, entitled the “ Rival Prima Donnas,” 
and to her great delight received ten dollars, and, 
what was almost better still, a request from the ed- 
itor for another story. Miss Alcott made the “ Rival 
Prima Donnas” into a drama; and it was accepted 
by a theatre, and would have been put upon the 
stage but for some disagreement among the actors. 
However, the young teacher received for her work a 
pass to the theatre for forty nights. She even medi- 
tated going upon the stage; but the manager quite 
opportunely broke his leg, and the contract was an- 
nulled. What would the boys and girls have lost, 
had Miss Alcott become an actress! 

A second story was, of course, written for the Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. And, now, Louisa was catch- 
ing a glimpse of fame. She says: “One of the mem- 
orable moments of my life is that in which, as I 
trudged to school on a wintry day, my eye fell upon a 
large yellow poster, with these delicious words: 
‘ Bertha,’ a new tale by the author of ‘ The Rival Pri- 
ma Donnas,’ will appear in the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. I was late; it was bitter cold ; people jostled 
me; I was mortally afraid I should be recognized, 
but there I stood feasting my eyes on the fascinating 
poster, and saying proudly to myself, in the words of 
the great Vincent Crummles, ‘This, this is fame!’ 
That day, my pupils had an indulgent teacher ; for 
while they struggled with their pothooks, I was writ- 
ing immortal works ; and, when they droned out the 
multiplication table, I was counting up the noble for- 
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tune my pen was to earn for me in the dim delight- 
ful future. That afternoon my sisters made a pil- 
grimage to behold this famous placard, and, finding it 
torn by the wind, boldly stole it, and came back to 
wave it like a triumphal banner in the bosom of the 
excited family. The tattered paper still exists, folded 
away with other relics of those early days,so hard 
and yet so sweet, when the first small victories were 
won, and the enthuaiasm of youth lent romance to 
life’s drudgery.” 

Finding that there was money in sensational sto- 
ries, she set herself eagerly to work, and soon could 
write ten or twelvea month. But these stories did 
not bring much fame, and the conscientious Louisa 
soon tired of them. “ Moods,” a novel written at 
eighteen, shared nearly the same fate as “ Flower 
Fables.” Some critics praised, some condemned ; but 
the great world was indifferent. After this, she of- 
fered a story to Mr. James T. Fields, at that time edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly ; but it was declined with 
the kindly advice that she stick to her teaching. 

The Civil War had begun, and the school-teacher’s 
heart was deeply moved. She was thirty, having had 
such experience as makes us very tender toward suf- 
fering. The perfume of natures does not usually come 
forth without bruising. She determined to go to 
Washington, and offer herself as a nurse at a hospital 
for soldiers. After much official red tape, she found 
herself in the midst of scores of maimed and dying, 
just brought from the defeat at Fredericksburg. 

With cheerful face and warm heart, she went 
among the soldiers, now writing letters, now washing 
faces, and now singing lullabies. One day a tall, 
manly fellow was brought in. Heseldom spoke, and 
uttered no complaint. After a little, when his wounds 
were being dressed, Miss Alcott observed the big 
tears roll down his cheeks and drop on the floor. 

She says: “My heart opened wide and took him 
in, as, gathering the bent head in my arms as freely 
as if he had been a child, I said,‘ Let me help you 
bear it John!’ Never on any human countenance 
have I seen so swift and beautiful a look of gratitude, 
surprise, and comfort as that which answered me 
more eloquently than the whispered: ‘Thank you 
ma’am, this is right good! This is what I wanted.’ 

“*Then, why not ask for it before ?’ 

“*T didn’t like to be a trouble; you seemed so 
busy, and I could manage to get on alone.’ ” 

The doctors had told Miss Alcott that John must 
die, and she must take the message to him; but she 
had not the heart to doit. One evening he asked 
her to write a letter for him. “Shall it be addressed 
to wife or mother, John?” 

“Neither, ma’am. I’ve got no wife, and will write 
mother myself when I get better. Mother’sa widow. 
I’m the oldest child she has; and it wouldn’t do 
for to me to marry until Lizzy has a home of her 
own, and Jack’s learned his trade; for we’re not rich. 
And I must be father to the children and husband to 
the dear old woman, if I can.” 

“No doubt, you are both, John. 
you to go, if you felt so?” 

“T went because I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want 
the glory or the pay. I wanted the right thing done, 


Yet how came 


and people kept saying the men who were in earnest 
ought to fight. I was in earnest, the Lord knows! 
but I held off as long as I could, not knowing which 
was my duty. Mother saw the case, gave me her ring 
to keep me steady, and said, ‘Go.’ So I went.” 
“Do you ever regret that you came, when you lie 
here suffering so much ?” 
“Never, ma’am. I haven’t helped a great deal; 
but I’ve shown I was willing to give my life, and 
perhaps I’ve got to... This is my first battle, do 


‘ they think it’s going to be my last?” 


“Tm afraid they do, John.” 

He seemed startled at first, but desired Miss Al- 
cott to write the letter to Jack, because he could best 
tell the sad news to the mother. With a sigh, John 
said, “I hope the answer will come in time for me to 
see it.” 

Two days later, Miss Alcott was sent for. John 
stretched out both hands, as he said: “ I knew you’d 
come! I guess I’m moving on, ma’am.” Then, 
clasping her hand so close that the death-marks long 
remained upon it, he slept the final sleep. An hour 
later John’s letter came, and putting it in his hand, 
Miss Alcott kissed the dead brow of the Virginia 
blacksmith for his aged mother’s sake, and buried 
him in the Government lot. 

After a while the noble teacher became ill from 
overwork, and was obliged toreturn home, soon writ- 
ing her book “Hospital Sketches,” published in 
1865. This year, needing rest and change, she went 
to Europe as companion to an invalid lady, spending 
a year in Germany, Switzerland, Paris and London. 
In the latter city she met Jean Ingelow, Frances 
Power Cobbe, John Stuart Mill, George Lewes, and 
others, who had known of the brilliant Concord cote- 
rie. Such persons did not ask if Miss Alcott were 
rich, nor did they care. 

In 1868, her father took several of her more re- 
cent stories to Roberts Brothers, to see about their 
publication in book form. Mr. Thomas Niles, a mem- 
ber of the firm, a man of refinement and good judg- 
ment, said: “ We do not care just now for volumes of 
collected stories. Will not your daughter write us a 
new book consisting of a single story for girls?” 

Miss Alcott feared she could not do it, and set 
herself to write “ Little Women,” to show the pub- 
lishers that she could not write a story for girls. But 
she did not succeed in convincing them or the world 
of her inability. In two months the first part was 
finished, and published October, 1868. It was a nat- 
ural, graphic story of her three sisters and herself in 
that simple Concord home. How many of us felt as 
did the little girl who wrote her: “I have cried 
quarts over Beth’s sickness. If you don’t have her 
marry Laurie in the second part I shall never forgive 
you, and none of the girls in our schools will ever 
read any more of your books. Do, do, have her 
please! ’” 

The second part appeared in April, 1869; and 
Miss Alcott found herself famous. This year, she 
wrote her publishers, “ After toiling so many years 
along the uphill road, always a hard one to women 
writers, it is peculiarly grotesque to me to find the 
way growing easier at last, with pleasant little sur- 
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prises blossoming on either side, and the rough 
places made smooth.” 

When “ Little Men” was announced, fifty thou- 
sand copies were ordered in advance of its publica- 
tion. 

About this time Miss Alcott visited Rome with 
her artist sister May, the Amy of “Little Women,” 
and on her return wrote “Shawl-straps,” a bright 
sketch of their journey ; followed by “ An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl ;” that charming book, “ Under the Li- 


lacs,” where your heart goes out to Ben and his dog . 


Sancho; six volumes of “Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag;” 
“ Jack and Jill,” and others. From these books Miss 
Alcott has already received about $100,000. 

She has ever been the most devoted of daughters. 
Till her mother died in 1877, she provided for her 
every want. May, the youngest sister, who was mar- 
ried in Paris, in 1878, to Ernest Nieriker, died a year 
and a half later, leaving her infant daughter, Louisa 
May Nieriker, to Miss Alcott’s loving care. The 
father, who became paralyzed in 1882, now eighty- 
six years old, has had her constant ministries. How 
proud he has been of his Louisa! I heard him say, 
years ago, “I am riding in her golden chariot.” 

Miss Alcott now divides her time between Boston 
and Concord. The Orchards, Miss Alcott’s home for 
twenty-five years, set in its frame of grand old trees, 
its walls and doors daintily covered with May Al- 
cott’s sketches, has become the home of the Summer 
School of Philosophy ; and Miss Alcott and her fath- 
er live in the house where Thoreau died. 

Most of her stories have been written in Boston, 
where she finds more inspiration than at Concord. 
“She never had a study,” says Mrs. Moulton; “ any 
corner will answer to write in. She is not particular 
as to pens and paper, and an old atlas on her knee is 
all the desk she cares for. She has the wonderful 
power to carry a dozen plots in her head at a time, 
thinking them over whenever she is in the mood. 
Often, in the middle of the night, she lies awake and 
plans whole chapters. In her hardest working days 
she used to write fourteen hours in the twenty-four, 
and scarcely tasting food till herdaily task was done. 
When she has a story to write, she goes to Boston, 
hires a quiet room, and shuts herself up in it. In a 
month or so, the book will be done; and its author 
comes out “tired, hungry, and cross,” and ready to 
go back to Concord and vegetate for a time.” 

Miss Alcott’s books have been translated into for- 
eign languages, and expressions of affection have 
come to her from both East and West. She says, 
“ As I turn my face toward sunset I find so much to 
make the down-hill journey smooth and lovely that, 
like Christian, ‘I go on my way ROTTS with a 
cheerful heart,’ ” 


Worps once spoken can never be recalled. 





Aut who have had the care of children, or have 
been called to use moral influences with their fellow- 
men, know that law and its sanctions are instru- 
ments inferior to love and mercy ; that it is easier to 
melt than to break, to draw than to drive, and that 
persuasion triumphs where correction and admoni- 
tion bave utterly failed.— Nehemiah Adams. 





THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


“There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief.’’ 


BERNARD BARTON. 
BY the soft green light in the woody glade, 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood played, 
By the household tree, through which thine eye 
First looked in love to the summer sky, 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious—oh, guard it well! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lulled thee into many a dream, 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 

To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves, 
By the bee’s deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath chimes, 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight called unto household mirth, 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told, 

By the quiet hour when hearts unite, 

In the parting prayer and the kind “ good night!” 
By the smiling eye, and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless that gift! it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light. 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy heart, in its pride, would stray 
From the pure first loves of its youth away— 

When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home— 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made— 

Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more ! 


FELICIA HEMANS. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 
Sa.em, Inp1ana, Seventh month 3d. 


EsTEEMED Frienps:—I reached Cincinnati on First- 
day morning last, too late for the morning meeting. 
I found there but very few Friends; so few that they 
feel much discouraged about the prospect of keeping 
up their monthly meeting much longer. Their meet- 
ing house is ona yaluable property in the business 
centre of the city, while their residences are mostly 
in the delightful suburbs, on or near Mt. Auburn. It 
would seem desirable to sell the old site, and build a 
new house in amore favorable situation, and they 
will probably do so, if they can feel encouraged to 
keep up their meeting. Most of the Friends and a 
few others were present at my meeting in the even- 
ing. Onsecond day I came on to Richmond, “The 
Quaker City of the West” as it is called. In many 
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respects it seems like a miniature of Philadelphia. 
Its level site and its rectangular streets, with numbers 
instead of names, add to the resemblance. My kind 
friends took me ona drive to all parts of the city, 
and we also visited Earlham College in the afternoon, 
where we were most cordially received by the Presi- 
dent and the Superintendent, and shown every part 
of the institution. They were preparing for their 
commencement, which was to occur on Fourth-day. 
The open tent on the shaded lawn, and the fine piano 
arranged upon the stage, reminded us that our Ortho- 
dox brethren had taken some new departures. They 
greatly outnumber our branch in Richmond, there 
being some 2000 of them, at least, and there are 
four of their meeting houses within the limits of the 
city. My meeting in the evening was held in our 
meeting house, and was one of the largest and most 
interesting which 1 have yet addressed. There are 
20 of the former students of Swarthmore with- 
in the limits of this meeting, most of whom 
were present. Opportunity was given for ques- 
tions at the close of the meeting, which brought 
out some of the important points in connection with 
the management of Swarthmore, especially in refer- 
ence to our education of the sexes together, and our 
rules as to the use of tobacco. I felt that the meeting 
was one of special value and importance. 
I came next to Fall Creek, Indiana, where I held 
a meeting on Third-day evening. As this isa farming 
district, and the farmers were very busy with their 
wheat harvest, I feared we should have a very small 
attendance. But it proved quite otherwise. Both in 
numbers, and interest in the subject, the meeting 
compared favorably with most of those yet attended. 
There are few Friendsexcept those of our own branch 
in this immediate locality, and a very large part of 
the older members of the Society here came origin- 
ally from Pennsylvania. This was the first meeting 
attended at which there were not present former 
students of Swarthmore. Thereishereavery kindly 
feeling toward our college, but cheaper education 
nearer home, furnished by the State institutions, as 
yet seems to attract those who might otherwise be 
numbered among our students. Time, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with what Swarthmore does 
for our young men aud young women, in other things 
as well as scholastic learning, may make a change in 
this respect. Nowhere have I been more cordially 
received, nor more warmly urged to repeat my visit. 
This district whence I write is more than 100 
miles out of the ordinary line of travel from east to 
west, and hence is much less visited by Friends. It 
was on this especial account that I felt drawn to in- 
clude itin the list of my meetings, and I feel amply 
repaid for having done so. My first meeting here 
was held in the meeting-house at Blue River (or 
Highland Creek), and although much of the wheat 
was in shock, waiting to be stacked, the farmers left 
their work and turned out to hear me, andI hada 
full house. They seem to feel that as I have come so 
far out of my way to see them, the least they can do 
is to give mea most cordial reception. 
I have not yet attended any meeting where there 
has been so large a number of children and young 


people, the future hope of the Society. And they 
have here too a most flourishing First-day school— 
and evince a very great interest in the cause of edu- 
cation. I never more deeply felt the great import- 
ance of bringing the expense of a higher education 
within the reach ofall, than I have within the limits 
of these two meetings. 

My last meeting here was held yesterday in the 
meeting-house at Old Blue River. The meeting was 
smaller, there being but few members here, but no 
less interest was manifested in my work than on the 
previous day. I learned here one fact that I think 
many Friends will rejoice to hear. Three years ago 
an annual memorial meeting—so-called—was started 
and it has now been held three times,—every year in 
the Ninth month. As the graveyard here has been 
used for many years by Friends and other denomi- 
nations in common, it was thought that an annual 
religious and social gathering of all who had friends 
buried here, or who were interested to come, would 
be profitable. So an all-day meeting is held; and all 
denominations participate, and each year the meet- 
ing grows larger and of greater interest. Each min- 
ister or speaker conducts his or her own part of the 
exercises in his or her own way—all enjoying per- 
fect freedom in this respect. In the last meeting 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and both branch- 
es of Friends were present, and took part. The kind- 
est feeling exists between members of all the differ- 
ent religious organizations. 

I leave here this morning for Richland, (Hoopes- 
ton, Ill.), where my next meeting is held on Second- 
day evening. Epwarp H. Maiti. 


DUBLIN AND LONDON YEARLY MEETINGS. 


[From the full reports of the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meetings of Dublin and London given in The Friend, of 
London, and the British Friend, of Glasgow, we glean some 
details that may interest our readers.—Eps.] 


DUBLIN Yearly Meeting held its sessions at Dublin, 
from Third-day, Fourth month 27th, to Fourth-day, 
Fifth month 5th, inclusive. Ministers from other 
yearly meetings were reported present, as follows: 
Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin, from Baltimore; Robert 
W. Douglas, from Indiana; Isaac Sharp, Walter 
Lean, Jane Miller and Hannah M. Crosland, mem- 
bers of London Yearly Meeting. The list of recorded 
ministers showed a total of thirty-five, of whom 
twenty-one were men and fourteen women. The re- 
port says: “It was felt very strange by some that 
only one Friend had been recorded as minister dur- 
ing the year. It was stated that in two of the prov- 
inces the recording of ministers appears to have vir- 
tually ceased. Although the number of recorded 
ministers looks a good many on paper, yet several 
are very aged, and comparatively few are able to 
take any part in ministry beyond theirown Monthly 
Meetings.” 
The elders under appointment numbered eighty- 
eight, of whom forty-four were men, and forty-four 
women. [The statistics of membership were given 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 3d inst.] 
In the course of the proceedings on the second 
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« day of the general business session, Robert W. Doug- 
las, in reply to questions, gave some account of 
the western bodies of Friends, in the United States. 
One of these epistles had spoken of “singing the 
songs of Zion,” and R. W. D. said,“ it was pretty 
generally practised in all the yearly meetings in 
America. It is most generally done as a personal re- 
ligious duty. Each one does it on his own responsi- 
bility. If one who is gifted in the power of song 
commences a hymn, it is very often joined in by 
others in the meeting. So far as he knew, none of 
their ministers announce a hymn as is done by other 
churches. Some meetings do not engage much in 
singing, not because it is ‘frowned down upon,’ but 
because the gift does not appear to be there. With 
regard to Evangelistic work, it is engaged in, in some 
form or other, in all the yearly meetings. The duty 
of the Evangelistic Committee in his own Yearly 
Meeting, was to supplement the work of the evan- 
gelists. Last year there were over sixty evangelists 
engaged, and over 3,000 were converted to God. 
About 1,500 joined our Society. The proportion of 
those who join other churches is comparatively 
small. Many of the remainder therefore were our 
own members. Growing out of this is the church ex- 
tension work; it becomes necessary to provide meet- 
ing-houses in various places. In one place in Ohio, 
where there were no members, there are now over 
1,000, and not five-and-twenty of these were original 
members of the Society.” In relation to the “ ordi- 
nances,” he said that but two or three out of 200 
ministers in his (Indiana) Yearly Meeting, adopted 
the practice of other denominations, and they “ only 
do so as it were privately.” 

Two epistles had been received from Canada, one 
(Gurneyite), being signed by Howard Nicholson, as 
clerk, and the other (Wilbur), by Adam Spencer. 
These called out “a very prolonged discussion,” in 
the cause of which, the report says R. W. Douglas 
“asked leave to mention that all the yearly meet- 
ings in America correspond with that body of which 
Howard Nicholson is clerk.” It was decided by the 
meeting not to send any epistle to Canada, to either 
body. 

In discussing the statistics of membership : 

“FE. Sparrow thought the statistics presented 
some curious features. While the population has 
greatly decreased, the Society has held its ground— 
and that while all other churches, except, perhaps, 
the Methodist, have declined in numbers. He sup- 
posed it was largely accounted for by the additions 
to the Society in Ulster Province. 

“ A. Wood explained that many marriages have 
latterly taken place amongst us, where one of the 
parties is not a member, and therefore the children 
of such marriages are not registered as members. 

“T. H. Webb referred to the number of persons 
who were admitted into membership in Ulster, many 
of whom were the descendants of Friends. 

“John Pim said that in Belfast this class is re- 
cruited by outsiders, who he believed were attracted 
by the faithful ministry of the word. It was quite 
interesting to notice how many strangers drop in 
from time to time in our meetings. 





Or 


“Robert Pedlow was struck by the large excess of 
females above the males; it seems an anomaly that 
this difference should amount to 16 per cent. . 

“J. Goodbody thought it might partly be accounted 
for by the fact that many young men go elsewhere to 
gain a living, while the women are left behind. 

“T. Pim, Jun., remarked on the small number of 
births, so much lower relatively than in the general 
population. He thought we were dwindling away.” 

The subject of the use and sale of intoxicating 
drinks drew out discussion at one of the sittings. In 
the course of this— 

“J. Radley remarked on the difference between 
the reports from Ulster and those from the other 
provinces, the former stating the number, ifany, who 
were engaged in the trade. S. Wright reported only 
one member in Cork engaged in the traffic. ‘Forster 
Green considered that the effect of reviving these re- 
ports was good, and helped to deter young Friends 
from entering into the business. H. Wigham thought 
it should be mentioned that in Dublin there are about 
twenty of our members engaged in the trade; and G, 
Walpole reported one firm so engaged in Waterford. 
Several Friends remarked on the inconsistency of 
carrying on this business with our views of Christian 
truth, but thought at the same time that we should 
think and act very tenderly towards those who are 
engaged in the ttfade, many of whom have been 
brought upto it; also that these, if they find they 
cannot ask the Divine blessing upon it, should seek 
to get out of it as soon as they could.” 

London Yearly Meeting began, (meeting of “ Min- 
istry and Oversight”), on the 17th of Fifth month, 
and closed on the 27th. Among the visiting min- 
isters present were Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin, and 
R. W. Douglas, from the United States ; and Samuel 
Rogers, an elder, was present from Toronto, Canada. 
The report says: 

“ As has been customary now for many years, a 
small committee was appointed to unite with one 
from London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting with 
the object of promoting a helpful distribution of 
ministers amongst the several meetings held in and 
around London on First-day, during the session of 
the Yearly Meeting.” 

Anne F. Jackson, residing in Otonga, New Zealand, 
but still a member in England, had written for a 
minute to visit scattered families in New Zealand, 
Australia, and Tasmania. Herown menthly meeting 
(Hardshaw West), and quarterly meeting, approved, 
and the yearly meeting did the same. Jehu and &. 
W. Newlin were liberated to visit Friends in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Rufus King gave an ex- 

tended account of his trip to Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Brumana, the mission stations in India, 
and Friends in Southern France, and he was author- 
ized to visit Norway. 

At the last sitting of the meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight, on Fifth month 28th, the report of the 
elders respecting the meetings for worship held on 
the premises, and those in and around London on 
First-day, led the meeting into a discussion on sev- 
eral interesting subjects. It was urged that more 
care should be taken by ministers not too quickly to 
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follow one another in their service; this was often 
the result of excitability, and was not consistent 
with the precept “in honor preferring one another.” 

The question whether to accept the conclusions 
of the Conference on correspondence with American 
yearly meetings came up in the first day’s general 
session. (The conciusion was that nothing different 
from the present practice appeared feasible.) The 
Friends who approved of accepting it included J. B. 
Braithwaite, Richard Littleboy, and others, but the 
report says that “a much larger number were in fa- 
vor of another meeting of the Conference,” among 
them being Wm. Pollard, George Tatham, J. J. Dy- 
mond, J. S. Sewell, and others. [It was finally de- 
cided, as has already been stated in our columns, 
that the Conference should sit again.] 

Joseph Storrs Fry was reélected Clerk, Caleb R. 
Kemp and Charles Brady Assistants. 

In discussing the epistle from Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing (which mentioned particularly increase in miss- 
ion work, $1100 having been subscribed for Dr. Levi 
Johnson’s mission in South Africa), Charles Thomp- 

son said he “could hardly understand how a yearly 
meeting which could send out such a report could 
have behaved as they had done to our Friends Joel 
and Hannah Bean.” 

“ Benjamin Trueblood wished to explain that the 
Yearly Meeting had as yet taken no action in the 
matter referred to, though it had claimed very seri- 
ous attention. Certain questions had been drawn 
up by Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting, and sent to 
San José Monthly Meeting, and this meeting had 
been suspended in consequence of its replies to these 
questions. As yet the Quarterly Meeting only had 
been implicated. An appeal had been brought, not 
by the Monthly Meeting, but by individuals, against 
the decision of the Quarterly Meeting. A very im- 
portant question involved was that of the right of 
appeal from the decision of a quarterly to a yearly 
meeting. The matter had had three months’ inves- 
tigation, and a report would be made to the coming 
Yearly Meeting.” 

R. W. Douglas, 8S. Rogers, and Benjamin True- 
blood represented the great value of the epistle of 
London Yearly Meeting to Friends in America, and 
the high esteem in which it was held by them. R. 
W. D. said it could be looked on as a calamity if this 
correspondence should cease, and he urged upon the 
meeting that “it would be a sad pity to neglect this 

opportunity of making their influence felt among 65,- 
000 Friends on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

In discussing the report from London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting, Charles Thompson said he 
“had been struck by one passage in which it was 
stated that a devotional meeting was held just before 
a meeting for worship. He did not wish to discour- 
age the reading of the Scriptures if it was necessary, 
but he thought they must admit that it showed a 
very much lower standard of attainment than that 
arrived at only half a century ago. We ought rather 
to need no preparation for worship. He wished to 
induce some thoughtfulness whether we were not 
really lowering the spiritual standard with regard to 
this.” The Tabular: Returns sent in from the Quar- 
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terly Meetings show a total membership on Twelfth 
month 31st, 1885, of 15,380. (7,332 males and 8,048 fe- 
males), being a decrease of one on the number re- 
ported a year ago. Only eight quarterly meetings re- 
port an increase. of members; in the other ten there 
is a falling off, but in no case does the variation in 
numbers exceed eighteen. The number of meetings 
is 317 against 315 last year. The habitual attenders 
number 5,712 (2,839 males and 2,873 females), agai nst 
5,629 last year, being a gain of 83. Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge and Hants Quarterly Meeting reports an in- 
crease of forty-two, Scotland of thirty-six and Berks 
and Oxon of twenty-nine, whilst in Yorkshire the 
number is forty-two less than last year. The admis- 
sions into the Society by convincement have been 
256; the disownments, resignations, and dissocia- 
tions, 119; showing a gain of 137. The births num- 
bered 170 (compared with 172 last year), and the 
deaths 276 (as against 241),showing an excess of 
deaths over births of 106. The death rate last year 
was 17.95, compared with 15.9 in 1884. 





GOVERNOR LONG’S PLAIN WEDDING. 
THE Boston Pilot has the following remarks: “ There 
was something peculiarly interesting and beautiful 
in the recent marriage of ex-Governor and Congress- 
man John D. Long, of Massachusetts, and we wish 
other public men’s marriages could be ordered in the 
same manner. Governor Long selected his wife and 
married her like an American gentleman. She was a 
teacher in the Hingham high school, of course highly- 
cultivated,and not wealthy. Governor Long is easily 
the leading man and the richest man in Hingham. 
It was quite well-known that he was engaged to Miss 
Pierce; but the people of Hingham never dreamt of 
advertising the fact, and the reporters would not 
dare to print interviews with the “bride-elect ” and 
her cousins and her aunts. Oh the 22d of May, Mr. 
Long was quietly married, and quietly took his bride 
to Washington, with the good wishes of all their 
neighbors in Hingham. This is the right kind of | 
Americanism ; and it is a pleasure to compare it with 
similar features of a shoddy American and patrician 
European life. The lord or princeling, or even the 
paltry baronet or knight, who should “descend ” to 
the level of alady who had to earn her bread would 
be tabooed for life. Mr. Long, socially and intel- 
lectually, is the equal, say, of a man like Lord Har- 
tington, to take a familiar and an eminent name, and 
he has held an office far more honorable and impor- 
tant than that of any lord in England, and he is like- 
ly to hold great offices for forty years to come. In 
the eyes of his own townsmen he selects his accom- 
plished and honored wife from the noble ranks of 
those who dare be industrious, and all Hingham and 
all Massachusetts see the fitness of the union. 





Lire always takes on the character of its motive. 
—J. G. HoLianp. 





Piety, which is a true devotion to God, consists 
in doing all his will, precisely at the time, in the sit- 
uation, and under the circumstances in which he has 
placed us.—Fénelon. 
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PRETTY ENGLISH RAILWAY STATIONS. 


I KNOW of one or two tunneis that are externally, 
positively picturesque. Travelers from the North to 
London, via Trent, must have noticed when entering 
Redhill tunnel the wealth of woodland at the por- 
tals, with gray baronial battlements at either side, 
and the telegraph masts with their web of wires car- 
ried far away up xmong the trees. Pointmen’s boxes 
even can, with their “levers” and “repeaters,” and 
tinkling bells, eloquent of the “block system” of 
signaling, be made “things of beauty,” if not “a joy 
forever.” How many passengers each summer, for 
instance, admire the handsome station signal-box at 
Cheltenham! It is during the summer months a 
perfect “ basket of flowers,” and more resembles a ra- 
diant greenhouse than a prosaic receptacle for 
“switches” and “three-throws.” Creeping plants 
climb up the sides of this cabin. Ornamental bas- 
kets are suspended from the eaves, from which droop 
festoons of flowers. The signalmen look out of win- 
dows bright with fuchsias and geraniums. Wire- 
stands filled with flowers are placed on either side 
the box, while behind is a fernery, where bright 
flowering plants mingle their colors with the cool 
grays and greens. Wild birds build in the station 
roof, and become almost tame despite the rush and 
roar of the passing trains with their vibration and 
smoke. 

On the lines of the west of England pretty rail- 
way stations are numerous. In the opening summer 
time, when the orchards of the beloved Western 
country are in flower, the stations appear to nestle 
amid the red and white blossoms of apple and pear 
trees. I do not intend to convey that these stations 
are models of ornate architecture. Railway share- 
holders, eager for their dividends, would scarcely ap- 
prove of that. But still there are quaint designs of 
gable, delicate suggestions of pretty windows, and 
artistic points about many of these wayside stations, 

picturesque enough for all painting purposes. 

; The cultivation of flowers is a pleasing character- 
istic of English railway stations. There are some 
stations—such as Dumfries, on the Glasgow and 
South-Western main line, and Didsbury, on the Man- 
chester South District—that owe their prodigal show 
of shrubs and flowers on the platforms to the profes- 
sional nurseryman displaying his horticulture as an 
advertisement. It is not to these elaborate instances 
that allusion is here made so much as to the country 
side stations, where the station master and his man 
and lad spend their spare time, from the booking 
office and the lamp room, in beautifying their plat- 
forms with borderings, and plants, and flowers. 

And how charming is the result of their recreative 
efforts to travelers in passing trains—what visidns of 
beauty alternate between bridge and tunnel and cut- 
ting—what pleasant glimpses of color! “The speech 
of flowers excels all flowers of speech,” and it is 
heard above the screech of the engine-whistle and 
the noisy rattle of wheels. 

Railway directors, supposed by most people to be 
the most case-hardened of men, are even guilty of 
cherishing this taste for floral cultivation among the 





workers on the line. They not only give their em- 
ployes garden allotments to cultivate peas and beans 
cabbages and potatoes, fruit and flowers, but one 
Board of Directors (that of the Midland Railway) 
votes an annual sum of £100 to be distributed in 
prizes over the line for the most neatly-kept platform 
gardens at the passenger stations. Last year (1885) 
aS Many as seventy-six stations competed, and the 
prizes were graduated from £10 to 5s. The result was 
very gratifying. 

Even stations such as Armley, at Leeds, and 
Brightside, at Sheffield, which are enveloped in 
foundry smoke and vitriolic vapors, despite their 
antagonistic surroundings succeeded in producing 
pretty floral effects. At other stations, where the 
vegetation was in a less degree liable to be parched 
on the railway slopes, and suffered in a minor degree 
from engine sparks and “smuts,” the effect of the 
efforts put forth was most encouraging. At Kin- 
nersley, astation on the South Wales section, clay 
banks were converted into terraces of flowers, and 
“the desert was madetosmile.” At Bakewell, banks 
before rough and unsightly were planted with carpet- 
like turf, and diversified with flower designs and de- 
vices in shining Derbyshire spar. In thespring they 
were gay with tulips and hyacinths. People came 
from a distance to see them. In the summer bedd ing- 
plants were substituted; while rustic baskets with 
ferns and trailing flora were suspended from the roof 
of each platform. 

It is eminently satisfactory to learn that at the 
stations where the borders are kept the best, the 
public have most assisted in preserving the plants. 
Where the flowers have been most profuse, the cus- 
tomers of the line have been most zealous custodians, 
The much maligned “cheap-tripper” has refrained 
from plucking them; and even on thronged excur- 
sion platforms, during the busy summer months, not 
asingle bloom has been missed. This encourage- 
ment gives hope of even better results in future 
years.—Cassell’s Family Magazine (London) . 


Many people think of the petition “Thy will be 
done,” as coming into their prayers and lives only 
when they have troubles or losses. They think of 
God’s will chiefly as entering their homes and taking 
away their children, or as stripping them of their 
property, or as laying them on sick-beds and causing 
them pain, or in some way hunting them and making 
life hard for them. This is a very wrong and inade- 
quate conception of the divine will. The will of God 
sends us each day to our daily tasks, allots our work 
for us, commissions us to all manner of service, and 
leads us into all pure joys and tender delights. It is 
only now and then that it means pain or loss to us; 
and even then pain or loss is but an incident in the 
path whose end is blessing and kindness. We sadly 
misunderstand and misrepresent God’s will when we 
think or speak of it as always, or as usually, causing 
us pain and grief. God’s will is love, and he who 
yields his life to it will find himself ever walking to- 
ward the light, and toward the blessedness of heaven. 
—Sunday School Times. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The physician of the king of Bavaria, Dr. Gudden, 
who lost his life in the attempt to save that of his charge, 
was one of the most noted authorities in the sphere of 
nervous and mental diseases. He has also been at the 
head of a laboratory in which investigations of the fine 
anatomy of the brain, spinal cord, and sense organs, have 
been carried on. He has given his name toa method of 
studying the connections of the nervous system, which is 
as ingenious as it has proved fruitful of results. 

—A writerin Good Housekeeping says “ that cotton-seed 
oil is better for many purposes than either butter or lard, 
as it is also purer. Its price varies with the price ‘of 
lard. It makes fine rolls, biscuits, muffins, corn-bread, 
gems, batter cakes, tea cakes and ginger bread. In some 
of these compounds it renders eggs unnecessary, and in 
others, where they are indispensable, lessens the number. 
Asit boils ata lower degree of heat than the animal fats, it 
is pre-eminently fit for frying, aud as the frying pan, not- 
wishstanding the anathema maranatha of the hygienists, 
continues to be the American escutcheon, it behooves us to 
use it wisely—not to burn our food in it. To this end 
comes cotton-seed oil. In the writer’s kitchen, where a 
belief in this oil is part of the culinary creed, fish, oysters 
and croquettes are fried to perfection in it. Saratoga chips 
and wafers emerge from their oil plunge the very poetry of 
potatoes—the golden morsels are crunched with thankful- 
ness. Thus do its works praise it. Its immunity from 
burning is one of the strongest arguments in its behalf.” 


—The Legislature of New York passed a bill at the re- 
cent session providing that no one should be imprisoned 
more than six months in civil proceedings for debt. Pre- 
viously, it had been practicable, though “ imprisonment for 
debt ” was nominally abolished long ago, to confine a debter, 
under certain forms of the law, for an indefinite period. 
One case under the new law was that of ex-Mayor Debe- 
voise, of Long Island City, who has been confined in the 
county jail for three years because of his inability to pay a 
judgment of $100,700 obtained against him by the city, 
and who was released from confinement on the civil judg- 
ment, on the 18th ult. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE elections in England began last week, and have 
been watched with deep interest. Those on the first two 
or three days were mainly where there was no contest. 
Among those thus chosen were W. E. Gladstone, Joseph 
Chamberlain, John Bright, and Chas. S. Parnell. In the 
elections on the 2nd inst., and since, there have been many 
very warm contesés, but at the writing of this paragraph it 


is not yet certain which side will have the majority, the | 


prospect being that the result will be close. John Bright 
is opposing Gladstone and “ Home Rule”’ very strenuously, 
but his brother, Jacob Bright, is in favor of Gladstone. (He 
also has been re-elected to Parliament.) 


TEN men were blown to atoms at the Atlantic Dynamite 
Works, at McCainsville, N. J., by the explosion of a ton or 
more of nitro-glycerine, on the 2d inst. 

AN astonishing malfeasance was discovered last week 
in the office of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal Co., in 
this city. The treasurer, J. A. L. Wilson, having de- 
camped, left behind him a letter confessing that he and 
the former treasurer, Lesley, had issued over six hundred 
thousand dollars of unauthorized bonds, and used the 
proceeds. 


Lioyp P. Smiru, of Germantown, Philadelphia, well 
known as librarian of the Philadelphia Library, died on the 
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2nd inst., aged 65 years. He was the son of John Jay 
Smith, and a descendant of James Logan. 

SECRETARY of the Treasury Daniel Manning, who has 
been at the Hot Springs of Virginia, has returned in im- 
proved health. 

A TELEGRAM from the city of Mexico says “ there is no 
epidemic of yellow fever at Vera Cruz, although there are 
a few cases among the poorer classes.” 

On Second-day, the 5th inst., which was observed as 
Independence Day, it was estimated that 30,000 people and 
1000 vehicles entered Fairmount Park by the Green street 
and Fairmount ave. entrances. The Zoological Garden had 
about 8000 visitors. It was estimated in the evening that 
about 100,000 people had passed in and out of the Broad 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad since the 2nd 
inst. 

THE Philadelphia Ledger of the 6th inst. says: ‘Some 
260 of the male employés of Strawbridge & Clothier yester- 
day participated in the usual Fourth of July excursion and 
picnic given to them by the firm. The place selected was 
Isaac H. Clothier’s country’s seat at Wynnewood, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Prizes for contested games were 
awarded, and all were treated to a liberal supply of re- 
freshments, the surplus being sent to the Bedford Street 
Mission. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Friends in New York and vicinity proposing to at- 
tend Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, L. L., on 
the 24th inst., may take ferry for Long Island Railroad at 
fast 34th St. at 8.45 A. M., or James Slip Ferry at 8.30 
A.M. 

As the day of holding Westbury Quarter was changed in 
1st month last, the times announced in Friends’ Almanac 
are not correct. 





*,* An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Basket pic- 
nic will be held under the care of the B. Q. Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee at Friends’ Meeting House at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., 7th month 17th (7th day), commencing at 10 
A.M. All are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGErs, Clerk. 





*.* Cireular Meetings will occur in Seventh month as 
follows: 
18. Catawissa, 11 A. M. 
First day School Union in the Seventh month: 
24. Western. 


*,* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Alinanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends, 





*.* A special meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held at the Meeting-house, Race and 
15th streets, at 3 o’clock on Sixth day, Seventh month 16th. 

Gro. W. HANCOCK, | « 
FANNIE WILLETs, } Clerks. 





*.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*,.* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and other 
Friends’ papers are very acceptable to visitors in prisons 
and other reformatories. Any of our subscribers who have 


such on hand that they do not wish to preserve would con- 
fer a favor by leaving them with C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. 
15th Street, Phila., or at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 
Streets. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of Ip. 
surance Department, JO8. ASHBROOK, ‘Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOUL KE. 












BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL BONE MANURES are active and pe epee nt fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 
for Baugh’s Phosphate Guide. Price List and Samples. 


noon | BAUGH & SONS, “iis 
"in unoccupied Terntory. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


FRIENDS?’ ‘BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 




















































Retail. Mailed. | Retail. Mailed, 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - 25 29 Turford, - - - - 40 48 
Life of William Penn. ByS M. Jan- Kules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 Yearly Meeting - - BD Al 
Paper, - - - 25 .39 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 85 Al 
ney. Cloth, . : - 1.00 1.12 > = - Sheep, -  .50 56 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - - 50 54 Per Dozen, - - - .75 81 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. Dymond on War, - - .20 24 
M. Janney, - - - 75 81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - - - - .20 .22 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 | Seraps of Thought and Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - - - 30 5) 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.07 | Seriptural Watchword. J. Johnson,  .5 55 
History of Friends. ByS. M. a | Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 | Volumes, - - - 75 .80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - *- 11.00 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.55 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 ‘ 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 
- a “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, ~ - .75 84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - ae 87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 35 
Rise and Progress of Silane. By Cloth, - - - 50 56 
William Penn, - 25 .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Ohildren. Per Dozen, - & 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 25 .28 
poets of a Hallow- Plain Path, - - - - .28 
ell, - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 
Dr. Parrish’s Visehar: Per Dozen, 50 4 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 r 
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Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


s. W. Cor. 5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 

INCORPORATED 1859. 
MUTUAL 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 
SEND FOR 


$3.50. $6. $10. Great: 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S..5th St., Phila. 

My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, ete. Prices low. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 


by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 
0 its many other valuable features we have 


a_| JUST ADDED 


id by 
” A New Pronouncing 


‘i GAZETTEER 


a 
a - 
5 OF THE WORLD, 
Q | Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
z describing the Countries, Cities, 
< Towns, and Natural Features 
Qo OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School, 


and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885, 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 

‘*New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 

ace cars , : . : 2 . a . 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
Western Express 4 > 
Pacific Express West 
Harrisburg Express . 
Niagara Express 27.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ° ° ° ‘ - » ° - $11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - i120p.m. 
Kane Express . ° ‘ ° ° a d q ‘ 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express a ' 7 : ‘ ° a.m. 
Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

~ Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
yr 
a 


*11.20 a.m. 
*11.50 a.m. 
*8.50 p.m. 
*10.05 p.m. 
*11.20 p.m. 
*4.30 a.m. 


eans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
.m. 


Harrisburg and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ‘* - 2 . “ ‘ - *7.00a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . ‘ . ‘ ‘ - gif 
York and Hanover Express . .  . 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express . ‘ ; 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, . 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p m. ; 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Watef 
Gap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


¢5.40 p.m. 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. .« 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
Remy 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p=) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Tase-ceete and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agert 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples 
—" NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| XQN eareavDevrut, PENNA, 


-- 7 


No eisai 


—= 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


WALL PAPERS. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


TABLE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 74 EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 


TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIV. ER, 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 
SURPLUS, $827,338, 


CAPITAL $450,000. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. ~ 


Actmary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


er 
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{ND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nep 4 


Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


IONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, , 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as ail kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by rere: y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JosBinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


8. R. Ricn 
2212 Wallace Street. 


* 141 nT "Tdth St. 


HENRY. c. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10rnH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MALL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle, 
: cma a _ 7 


| very satisfactory. 





Sec. HENRY c. _ BROWN, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoNEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
*) Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


OFFICES: 


has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Moa 
sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “ea 


Vice Pres. HORATIO $8. STEPHENS. 


: 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND | 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a8 7 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment, ge@s"When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper. “eu 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, 


South- 


| West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


| New School and College Text- Books, including 
| those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
| much admired. 


Very Respectfully, 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


The 
| paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


‘os 





